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BOOKWORMS AND HUCKSTERS 


In a recent book on the publishing business, the fol- 
lowing statement appeared: “In all respects except in- 
tellectual conceit, there is at bottom little difference to- 
day between selling books and selling beef.”! The 
author doubted whether it had always been so, but he 
regarded the analogy as definitely applicable to pres- 
ent-day publishing in which the acid test of the im- 
portance of a book is mass appeal as reflected in 
profits rather than the intrinsic worth of a book. 

Applying this observation to librarianship, we may 
ask whether what takes place between librarian and 
library patron is essentially also like the transactions 
over a meat counter, where a sound knowledge of 
meat is perhaps less necessary than the tricks of 
salesmanship. Librarians have been urged to be- 
come aggressive “hucksters of culture”? and eradicate 
the popular stereotype that librarians are book- 
worms.? 

The trend of emphasizing salesmanship in libraries 
is not necessarily to be deplored. Librarians need 


1B. Woon, ed. 
cluding Publishers’ Views of Trends for 1952.’’ 
York: Exposition Press, 1952, p. 13. 


‘<The Current Publishing Scene: In- 
New 


By 
ROBERT H. MULLER 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE 
not be afraid to use business techniques to increase 
the influence of good books by promoting reading as 
a worthwhile pursuit and creating an ever-widening 


o 
circle of patrons. What is it, however, that distin- 
guishes a librarian from a mere huckster of culture? 

Unless a librarian knows how to appraise books as 
far as their contents are concerned, he can obviously 
He can 
draw attention to the reputation of the author and 
publisher, the opinions of reviewers, the quality of 


act only on the level of the meat salesman. 


the binding, the thickness and shape of the book, the 
quality of printing and paper, and other exterior 
characteristics. But what he is expected to be able 
to discern are content differences between books; and 
this he cannot do unless he has also read some books, 
and not just book reviews, bibliographies, blurbs, and 
publishers’ announcements. 

It would be unreasonable to expect a librarian to 
have read all the books in the library in which he is 
employed. If then not all the books, should we not 


2C. R. Graham, Peabody Journal of Education, 28: 
267-70 (1951). 
3F. H. Chase, Public Libraries, 28: 494 (1923). 
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expect him to have read, at least, a few of the books? 
The answer is that the public certainly expects the 
library staff to have read a great many books; and 
most library directors and library school instructors 
believe that librarians should be encouraged to read 
widely and wisely, and that well-read librarians are 
more effective librarians.* 

Granting the desirability of staffing libraries with 
well-read librarians, the problem as to when and 
where the staff is to read the books remains to be 
solved. Increasing the official work week by one hour 
to permit librarians to reinforce their knowledge of 
books has been tried by one library, but is not likely 


to prove very popular with typical library staffs. In 
most libraries, the head librarian has no recourse but 
to try to persuade his staff members to do their read- 
ing at home, for reading on library time during the 
typical 40-hour work week seems to be ruled out on 


the basis of tradition, lest anyone accuse librarians 
of indolence, misuse of official hours, or pocketing of 
wages without visible evidence of productive work. 
Since it would take too much space to describe here 
in detail all the methods of encouraging library staffs 
to read during leisure hours that have been proposed, 
it may suffice to present a brief enumeration: (1) If 
the librarian happens to be one of those lucky persons 
who has to commute to work, he can spend at least 
40 minutes a day reading on the train.® (2) He 
might read during his lunch hour in a quiet tearoom.’ 
(3) He might read during the half hour or the hour 
before retiring, advised a publie librarian 50 years 
ago, adding that (4) “cases have been known of 
pedestrians who read and cover as much ground while 
reading as when walking: without a book, thus acquir- 
ing information and getting exercise at the same 
time.”® (5) “A librarian’s vacation should not be 
spent getting away from books, but rather in return- 
ing to them for the pure joy of reading,” admonished 
an editorial in a library periodical.® (6) Librarians 
might form book clubs in which they talk about books 
they have read in their spare time.'® (7) Reading 
courses might be organized to guide librarians in 
their off-duty reading or to increase their speed of 
reading."! (8) Reading contests, with scholarship 


41. C. Powell, Wilson Library Bulletin, 22: 439-44 
(1948). 

5C. E, Sherman, ‘‘Librarians Who Read,’’ in Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Publie Library. Annual Report, 1937, 
ye 18. 
, 6C, Lauman, Pennsylvania’s Library Notes, 13: 250- 
252 (1933). 

7 Tbid. 

8W. A. Bardwell, Library Journal, 25: 58-59 (1900). 

9‘*Librarian’s Vacation,’’ Library Journal, 67: 662- 
663 (1942). 

10 J. M. Fredericks, Progressive Librarians Council Bul- 
detin, 2: 5-6 (April, 1941). 

11 Editorial in Public Libraries, 13: 352 (1908); Amy 
Winslow, Library Journal, 76: 760-63 (May 1, 1951). 
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awards, might be sponsored by library associations.'* 

The librarian must organize his off-duty time with 
the greatest of care in order to do all the absorbing 
of printed matter, which is so essential to his con- 
tinued smooth performance as a well-read librarian. 
Reduced to the’ oarest minimum must be,all such dis- 
tractions as the radio, television, the movies, social en- 
gagements, sports, gardening, and romping with his 
He should put a book under his pillow at 
night and, if he cannot sleep, read. He should carry 
a book to the doctor’s or dentist’s office. He might 
also keep a book in his ear to provide reading matter 
in case of traifie jams. 

Come weekends or vacations, instead of equipping 
himself with fishing tackle and a golf set, he must 
carry with him a bagful of serious tomes in order to 
prepare himself for book talks to women’s clubs and 
other community groups so that the public will con- 
tinue to believe that librarians do nothing but read 
during working hours and are, therefore, being 
grossly overpaid. 

We have reason to doubt that many librarians spend 
their leisure hours as outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs. The following confession of a practicing 
librarian may come closer to the truth: 


children. 


Let’s pretend that you have come home more tired 
than the tired business man. You have been handling 
books all day; you have been buying them, or cataloguing 
them, or stamping little stamps in them so that some 
luckier than you can take them home-——but have you been 
reading them? Certainly not. There was not time to 
read them. You were not paid to read them. ... Very 
well, then. Evening has come. Do you pick up a book 
and read it? Do you? Well, then, I am afraid you are 
the exception. I am afraid most of us yawn and talk 
to our family, or sew a seam, or take a ride, or call on 
friends, or go to the movies, and gradually drift to bed 
early in order to face another day of ordering books, 
charging books, anything but reading books.13 

At this point the scientifically trained skeptic may 
ask for objective evidence: How do we know that 
such a confession is true or typical? Systematic in- 
terview studies of the reading habits of librarians 
have apparently never been made; and studies such 
as those by Settelmayer' and Hotaling,!® both ad- 
vaneed students in library school at the time, were 
hardly conclusive because they were based on ques- 
tionnaires and provided no information on librarians 


12‘*Reading Awards,’’ Library Journal, 66: 406 
(1941). 

13K, D. Kendig, California Library Association and 
Pacifie Northwest Library Association. Proceedings, 1: 
168 (1927). 

14, J. C. Settelmayer, ‘‘ Periodical Reading of Employed 
Graduates of the University of Illinois Library School, 
1927-1934: a Study in Professional Development.’’ (Un- 
published M.S. thesis, University of Illinois, 1937.) 

15D. O. Hotaling, ‘‘Reading Patterns of College and 
University Librarians.’’ (Unpublished M.S. thesis, Co- 
lumbia University, 1947.) 
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who failed to respond. Neither did they give any 
clues as to how the reading of librarians compared 
with that of other professional groups. Settelmayer 
revealed that librarians reported to have read periodi- 
eals of all kinds, especially periodicals dealing with 
library science, book reviews, education, and current 
events, and that a small amount of such reading was 
done on library time. Hotaling found that the average 
experienced college and university librarian claimed 
to have read 221 minutes (3.7 hours) every day, of 
which 103 minutes were spent with books, 57 with 
magazines, and 61 with newspapers.’® If librarians 
in general read as much as Hotaling’s study indicated, 
librarians would just have been beating a straw man 
when scolding their colleagues for not reading enough 
or for being illiterate, exemplified by such lamenta- 
tions as the following: 


1908: The modern librarian ‘‘is a businessman, an execu- 
tive, an administrator, but rarely a scholar.’’!7 

‘*The ancient librarian knew books. ... In modern 
scholarship and books for the 


librarian have not received their proper value.’’18 


1916: 
librarianship ... 


: ‘*T often wonder why we are so anxious that others 
shall read and yet read so little ourselves.’’19 
: ‘*Many patrons have a far better background and 


understanding of books than the library staff.’’20 
‘“In talking to librarians... I have been amazed 


at how little they read.’’21 
Librarians ‘‘are paradoxically not a bookish pro- 
fession,’’22 


1932: 


1948: 


16 Tbid., p. 56. 
17H, L. Koopman, Public Libraries, 13: 117-120 
E. Ahern, Iowa Library Commission Quarterly, 
187 (1916). 
19 Edith Tobbitt, Library Journal, 47: 1016 (1922). 
20M. G. Wyer, South Dakota Library Bulletin, 25: 28 
(December, 1929). 
21 Margaret Reynolds, Library Journal, 57: 458-61 
(1932). 
22. C. Powell, Stechert-Hafner Book News, 3: 13 (Oc- 
tober 15, 1948). 
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1948: ‘‘Many of the present generation of library ad- 
ministrators are hardly more than literate.’ ’23 


It seems that to prevent the extinction of the well- 
read librarian is primarily a responsibility of the 
library director rather than that of his staff. No 
solution seems promising unless the hours of work 
and duties of librarians are re-examined. To say, as 
many librarians have said, that “there is too much to 
do, and the details of administration require the eon- 
stant attention of all those employed,”** is to put the 
eart before the horse. Library directors must set 
the limits of their library programs in terms of avail- 
able resources and determine what jobs ean be done 
and what jobs must be left undone; and they must 
decide whether serious reading is to be regarded as 
work or play. 

Before officially sanctioned and properly directed 
reading time can be incorporated in the work sched- 
ules of librarians, however, those who determine pol- 
icy will have to be in agreement as to the need for 
well-read librarians in libraries. If ean 
give adequate library service without employing well- 
read librarians, it may come to pass that there will 
eventually be little difference between handling books 
: Maybe “librarians” 


libraries 


in “libraries” and selling beef. 


need not be well-read; and those who clamor for the 
survival or revival of the well-read librarian may be 
hopeless romanticists. Or had we better follow the 
Biblical admonition: “You shall not muzzle an ox 
when it treads out the grain” ??5 


23T,. C. Powell, loc. cit. 

24 Bardwell, loc. cit.—Other expressions of the same 
view: ‘‘The librarian has an exceedingly limited amount 
of time at his disposal,’’ in 8S. W. Anderson, Library 
World, 37: 36-38 (1934); ‘‘I believe that there are very 
few librarians whose technical duties allow any time for 
reading during their scheduled hours; in fact, in many 
instances, it is necessary for them to work overtime be- 
cause of inadequate staffs... . A conscientious, ambi- 
tious librarian has very restricted opportunities for ex- 
tensive reading,’’ in Mrs. K. P. Gay, Library Journal, 
67: 486 (1942). 

Os. 


25 Deuteronomy, 25: 4 (R.S8.V.). 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JOB DESCRIP- 
TIONS IN STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK}! 


Epwarp JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


OnE of the most remarkable sociological events of 
our troubled times is the development of historically 
academie disciplines into professions directly serving 
the general human welfare. Education has long since 


1 Part of a panel report by the Committee on Training, 
Certification, and Licensing to the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, April 1, 1953. 


moved from a concern with imparting knowledge and 
studying the teaching-and-learning process to the aim 
of assisting the child to grow into a well-rounded per- 
son and citizen. Such social sciences as economics, 
sociology, and anthropology are Jevied upon with in- 
creasing frequency by government and industry in 
the interests of solving problems in the administra- 
tion of mandated peoples, in the utilization of man- 
power, in the construction of fiseal policy and pro- 
cedures, in the creation of wise personnel practices, 
and in many other ways. Psychology has evolved 
almost within a decade from a laboratory-bound eat- 


erpillar in universities to a full-fledged professional 
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butterfly in the very real world of hospitals and clin- 
ics, still a little weak in the wings, still with much 
maturing to do, but sometimes demonstrating a re- 
markable power of flight and now completely assured 
of its full place in the professional sun. 


The significance of this trend, both generally and 
for student personnel work, while it may be obscured 
by our closeness to it and by the overshadowing polit- 


ical occurrences of these last. few years, seems at least 
twofold. 

First, this burst of professionalization represents 
an intrusion by empiricists into regions of human 
activity traditionally thought the provinces of the 
poet, the philosopher, and the priest. Almost by de- 
mand, educators and social scientists have confronted 
such complex problems as the attainment of mental 
health, the elimination of bigotry, the improvement 
of intergroup co-operation and intragroup solidarity, 
the making of vocational choices, the reduction of 
marital unhappiness, and a host of similar tasks of 
crucial importance. If such a state of affairs is often 
both freightening and almost unbearably burdensome, 
it also constitutes a challenge and a responsibility to 
the worker who has been trained to function in the 
real world and who operates from a base of knowl- 
edge and guided experience rather than solely from 
authority, haphazardly acquired wisdom, or unac- 
counted for insight. 

Second, such responsibilities and burdens imply 
conflicts and difficulties that must be dealt with within 
the newly emerging professions themselves. It is 
patent that, if individuals are to function effectively 
in the face of such vital issues, they must be appro- 
priately trained. If training standards are to be ade- 
quate, there must be some such procedure as certifi- 
cation so that the well-equipped can be readily dis- 
tinguished from the less well-prepared. If the public 
is to be insured proper services and if well-trained 
technical servants of the publie are to have proper 
protection and recognition, some step akin to licens- 
ing must ultimately be considered. If licensing and 
certification become issues, a growing profession must 
demonstrate that it can govern itself in the public 
interest, and the formulation of a code of ethies be- 
comes not only desirable but necessary. 

Such matters as training, certification, licensing, 
and ethies seem, therefore, to be bound inextricably 
to the nature of the emerging professions of human 
service, 

Much has been written recently about the adequacy 
of the individual’s self-concept and the relevance of 
that conception of oneself to the ways one has avail- 
able for resolving conflicts and coping with personal 
problems. It has also been suggested that there is 
some relationship between the adequacy or realism 
of one’s self-concept and the adequacy of one’s ad- 
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justment. Is it not possible that the case of profes- 
sions is similar in a number of important respects 
to the case of individuals? Is it not possible that the 
adequacy with which we deal with our intraprofes- 
sional problems—such vital affairs as those just 
pyinted te—is to « significant degree a function 
of our professional self-concept? The self-concept 
studies, after all, represent an empirical approach to 
the old Socratic admonition, gnothe seauton, know 
thyself. To follow out this lead, then, is to be at 
once in tentative accord with contemporary person- 
ality theory and classical wisdom. 

But where can we in student personnel work look 
for data upon which to build an adequate collective 
professional self-concept? One place, of course, is 
to our own jobs. While what we are doing now 
hardly represents the final operational definition of 
our field, it does represent a present one; and what 
we are training for, what we hope to certify, and 
what ethical concerns are most relevant should be 
clarified in worthwhile measure if we knew ourselves 
better in terms of our present job activities. 

There have been some fruitful beginnings in this 
direction. Shartle’s list of occupations in psychol- 
ogy,” Fletcher’s descriptions of jobs in counseling,’ 
and the NVGA report’ all are useful and are cer- 
tainly pioneering attempts to furnish us with an em- 
pirical basis for a professional self-concept. All 
these summaries, however, involve only a limited de- 
gree of observation of student personnel workers in 
action, and all of them rely—of necessity, considering 
the circumstances under which they were prepared— 
on descriptive categories drawn from too fragmen- 
tary reporting of what relevant professional workers 
actually do. Thus, the rubric, “counsels undergrad- 
uate students with respect to vocational, social, or 
personal problems,” gives us only the grossest and 
most undifferentiated kind of information upon which 
to formulate a suitable conception of our professional 
selves. 

We need job descriptions, but job descriptions of 
a precise sort that reflect actual professional activi- 
ties. 
hunches as to specialties within our field, as to ap- 


Such descriptions should give us productive 


propriate training experiences, and as to ways of de- 
termining criteria in terms of which competence might 
be assessed. A coneeption of our professional selves 
leading to further inquiry along such lines would in- 
deed be worth pursuing. 

One possible approach is to begin with a research 
team charged with the responsibility for generating 

2Shartle, C. L. ‘‘Oceupations in Psychology,’’ Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1: 559-582, 1946, 

3 Fletcher, F. M. ‘‘Oceupations in Counseling,’’ Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, 28: 93-99; 127-137, 1949. 

4‘*Job Analyses of Educational Personnel Workers,’’ 
Occupations, 1951, Supplement to October issue. 
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an exhaustive list of categories in terms of which our 
activities can be described. These categories would 
refer, seldom if ever, to client problems, just to what 
student personnel workers do. Examples might be: 
interpret tests (specify type), give occupational in- 
formation, interpret eclient’s motives or goals, make 
recommendations to disciplinary board, give projee- 
tive tests (specify), give individual aptitude tests 
(specify), plan research evaluation of cases seen since 
X date (give design), plan dance with student com- 
mittee, conduct discussion group with faeulty.® 

Once such a comprehensive list has been defined as 
far as possible by the research team, it could then 
be given to a relatively small sample of student per- 
sonnel workers. These exploratory subjects would 
be asked to keep careful diaries of their daily work, 
indicating what categories best describe their activi- 
ties and commenting freely on how the descriptive 
adequacy of the categories could be improved on the 
basis of this trial. From these preliminary data, the 
research team eould eliminate those categories used 
too infrequently to be useful, rephrase those with am- 
biguous meanings, and devise new ones to cover proc- 
esses which could not be reported in terms of the 
original list. 

When this revision, based on experience and direct 
observation, has been completed, the list could then 
be sent to a large random sample of student personnel 
workers. 
ing diaries as in the explanatory phase of the stud, 
or, better, simply in checking their own professional 
behavior over a representative period, preferably in- 
termittently in order to minimize the effects of pecu- 
liar momentary influences such as disproportionate 
administrative activities at budget time or a heavy 
concentration of collective work with student govern- 
ment organizations at the beginning of an academic 
year. 

The data so collected could then be analyzed from 
several points of view. One approach would be the 
tabulation of functions by frequency of occurrence, 


These workers would use it either in keep- 


5 Obviously, these are mere suggestions and are not 
intended to represent final categories. 
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thus giving some insight into the types of operations 
most often performed, the things which student per- 
sonnel workers most often do. Findings here would 
have pronounced implications for both didactie and 
practicum training. They would also allow for a 
sharper definition of how our labors overlap with 
those of other professions, where we might eall on 
other disciplines for help in training process, and in 
what respects we can form allies in coping with the 
problems of certification and licensing. 

But useful as such information would be, our data 
would be worth mining further. A second step might 
be the undertaking of a contingency cluster analysis 
to determine what functions tend to go together. 
This analysis should yield relevant insights about the 
functional subspecialties within the field of student 
work and indication of 
whether such specialties are practiced by the same 
Knowing that our enterprise 


personnel provide some 
or by different people. 
is diversified and heterogeneous in its services, it 
would be well to know whether such diversity and 
heterogeneity require relatively early specialization in 
training, or a selection procedure aimed at finding 
only those people who can perform well under condi- 
tions of variety, or a revision of our goals and aspira- 
tions in order to define ourselves in professional terms 
rather less broadly. In any event, the professional 
self-knowledge so derived should permit some enlarge- 
ment of understanding among ourselves, representing 
as we do highly varied backgrounds, interests, and 
responsibilities. 

It is true that this plan may amount to a sketch of 
an overelaborate ideal for research into our profes- 
sional selves and our own workings. Conducting this 
kind of inquiry would require foundational or other 
support and the unstinting efforts of large numbers 
of student personnel workers. Nevertheless, it may 
suggest lines of endeavor and directions that we must 
follow if we are to know ourselves sufficiently well to 
organize our profession, win proper recognition for it, 
upgrade its standards, and effectively train new mem- 
bers of it—all in the interest of improved services. 


Educational Literature Review... 





THE READING PROCESS* 


THE teaching of reading continues to be a hardy 
perennial among the problems facing the professional 
pedagogues. This fundamental skill, which is indis- 

1 For discussions of earlier writings, see William W. 
Brickman, ‘‘Reading Instruction and Improvement,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 65: 231-37, March 29, 1947; and 
‘“The Teaching of Reading,’’ ibid., 71: 387-94, June 24, 
1950. For other surveys of recent publications, see Mar- 


By 
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pensable to the proper functioning of a democratic 
society, still receives considerable attention at educa- 
tional conventions, in the technical and popular litera- 
garet L. Keyser, ‘Research in Reading in the Elemen- 
tary School,’’ Review of Educational Research, XXII, 
April, 1952, pp. 65-75; aud Frederick B. Davis, ‘‘ Re- 
search in Reading in High School and College,’’ ibid., pp. 
76-88. 
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ture for educators, and in private discussions. That 
the laymen are seriously concerned is evident from 
the circumstance that most criticisms of current school 
programs center around the charge that pupils and 
graduates are deficient in reading ability. No amount 
of zeal and argumentative brilliance on the part of 
specialisis in education to prove that children. today 
are superior readers to those of a generation or more 
ago can dim the fact that the course of teaching read- 
Examination of the publi- 
cations discussed in the following pages will leave 


ing is a very bumpy one. 


very little room for doubt as to the extreme seriousness 
of the reading problem in contemporary education. 

All students of reading pedagogy are familiar with 
the work of Emmett A. Betts, professor of psychology 
and director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University. 
His researches and textbooks have thrown much light 
on the problems of instruction in reading. It is reason- 
able to say that his near-eneyclopedie “Foundations 
of Reading Instruction” is one of the best works on 
the subject. Here one may find information on the 
setting and background of the reading problem (albeit 
frequently based on materials remotely related to the 
original sources), the nature and development of read- 
ing readiness, and the various procedures of teaching 
reading “with emphasis on differentiated guidance.” 
There are few better or more thorough treatments of 
this topic, and the suecess of the book is well-deserved. 
What is puzzling, however, is its reissue under a new 
copyright date only four years after its initial publi- 
cation, According to the author’s introduction, “spe- 
cial attention has been given” to changes in Chapter 
VII. This is in the nature of an overstatement. To 
this writer it appears that a dozen new references were 
introduced into the bibliography of that chapter (pp. 
99-100). Otherwise, the 1950 version may be eonfi- 
dently deseribed as a reprint volume. 

The second edition of “Effective Reading Instrue- 
tion,” by M. E. Broom, Southern College of Optometry 
(Memphis, Tenn.) and three co-authors, is a sys- 
tematic presentation of the problems and procedures 
of teaching reading from the first through the eighth 
grade. Theory is well integrated with practice in this 
treatment of “the most important subject taught in 
the elementary school” (p. ix). The inelusion of 
model lessons and lesson plans, chapter summaries 
and bibliographies, and questions and exercises makes 
this book useful for the teacher-in-the-making and for 
the practicing teacher, while the frequent citations of 
research monographs are of value to those who are 
interested to probe underlying causes. Sometimes the 
book tends to eall attention to matters which ean 
hardly be defended as professional knowledge, e.g., 
“Young children prefer large pictures to small ones 
and colored illustrations to black-and-white ones” (p. 
73). One chapter is devoted to recreational reading, 
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something which is not usually found in works of this 
type. Evidently the authors’ standards of taste are 
lofty, but somewhat unrealistic, as they ignore the 
comics as reading materials and make no reference to 
televiewing tots. For the record it should be stated 
that the revision of the text was accomplished by Dr. 
Broom. 

Older than either of the two books just discussed 
is “Psychology and Teaching of Reading,” by Edward 
W. Dolch, professor of education at the University 
Originally published in 1931, this text- 
book did not undergo revision until two decades later. 
This must be something of a reeord in educational 
publishing. However, Dr. Dolch did not abstain from 
authorship in the interim, as -his bibliographical ree- 
ord will testify. The content of his book stresses 
readiness, methodology of reading, the development 
of study habits, and the making of “a lifetime reading 
habit.” 
nitions of reading which identify the process with all 
of a child’s activities, Dolch persists in elinging to his 
own: “Reading is imagining, thinking and feeling 
about ideas and thoughts made from past experiences 
that are suggested by perception of printed words” 
(p. 9). This sentence illustrates also the ability of 
the author to avoid technical jargon and unintelligible 


of Illinois. 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of new defi- 


pedagese, a characteristic which makes his book most 
readable. This is not to say that his ideas are always 
fresh; the obvious comes to the surface every now 
and then (e.g., pp. 33, 57). But sometimes a thought 
needs repetition, as, for example, “the future of our 
people is essentially their educational future, and 
their educational future lies largely in their reading” 
(p. 504). 

A new addition to the textbook literature is “Teaeh- 
ing Elementary Reading,” by Miles A. Tinker, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Minnesota, whose 
previous publications seem to have been mainly re- 
search reports. The author aims to present the “prin- 
¢iples and practices underlying sound reading instruc- 
. . based upon research findings and experience 
derived from good classroom practice” (p. v). All 
phases of the reading process receive attention, espe- 
cially readiness and remedial instruction, The text 
refers constantly to the studies in the well-stocked 
final bibliography, but page citations are not given. 
out-of-datedness 


tion 


Typographical oceasional 


(e.g., pp. 275-77), and the omission of the significant 


errors, 


historical surveys of the teaching of reading (Reeder, 
Huey, Nila B. Smith) detract somewhat from this 
textbook which otherwise seems well-suited as a source 
of information for students and teachers. 
the material presupposes no previous knowledge or 
study of psychology and methodology (e.g., pp. 40- 


Sometimes 


42). The chapter summaries and bibliographies are 
highly useful, however. 
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The emphasis in “The Psychology of Teaching 
Reading” is naturally enough on the psychological, 
when one takes into account the experience and quali- 
fications of the authors. Written by Irving H. Ander- 
son, professor of education, University of Michigan, 
and Walter F. Dearborn, professor emeritus of edu- 
sation at Harvard University and currently professor 
of education at Lesley College (Cambridge, Mass.), 
this meaty volume offers the results of numerous, pre- 
cisely cited researches on reading as growth, reading 
readiness, eye movements, word perception, and the 
relationship of the psychology of learning to the read- 
ing process. In addition, there are chapters on meth- 
ods of teaching and evaluation. The bibliography is 
impressive with its 368 titles, including three in 
French and 13 in German. As a summary of the psy- 
chological bases of reading methodology, this book is 
a valuable contribution; as a work which is aimed by 
its authors at a conglomerate public made up of ad- 
vanced students, experienced teachers, “parents and 
others who wish to be enlightened on the subject of 
modern methods of teaching reading” (p. v), it leaves 
some room for doubt. 

A specialized work of more than 400 pages, “Teach- 
ing Primary Reading,” by Edward W. Dolch, testifies 
to the need of the teachers of the first three grades 
for specific directions on all aspects of their function 
guides in the art of comprehending the printed page. 
The current, or second, edition is marked by two new 
chapters at either end of the book. As usual, Dr. 
Dolch is very practical and very readable. Quite 
properly, he concentrates on the problems of the first 
grade. What might be questioned is the advisability 
of compounding details and procedures to the point 
where nothing is taken for granted and little is left 
to the imagination or ingenuity of the teacher. This 
tendency is observable in other fields in education and 
it parallels logically the proliferation of methods 
courses (or is it the other way around?). In time, 
probably, there will appear sizable volumes of the 
methods of teaching reading in the first grade and 
sequels on the problems of instruction in each of the 
later grades. That this is not an idle supposition may 
be inferred from the publication of “Growing into 
Reading,” by Marion Monroe, author of an earlier 
manual on remedial reading. This is a most practical 
analysis “of how children grow into reading—from 
their earliest experiences with books in the nursery, 
through the activities by which they develop reading 
readiness in the classroom, to their final triumphant 
transition from pre-reading to reading activities” (p. 
255). Dr. Monroe explores the emotional and visual- 
auditory factors basic to readiness and shows how the 
all-around growth of the child is indispensable to the 
development of the proper foundation in reading. 
Sometimes she belabors the obvious (e.g., p. 31), 
while on occasions her generalizations are unjustifi- 
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able. From the research bibliographies at the end 
of the various chapters it is evident that Dr. Monroe 
kept her eye on the teacher, rather than the parent, 
and this suspicion is supported by her style of writing, 
although on the surface the book seems intended for 
parents. No advantage, finally, was taken by ber of 
the studies of bilingual children, with the resvlt that 
the discussion of that problem is rather dogmatic (pp. 
90-91). 

One answer to the question just raised about the 
real necessity of methods texts for every subject and 
grade to be taught may be found in “Reading Aids 
through the Grades.” Prepared by David H. Russell 
of the University of California (Berkeley) and Etta 
Kk. Karp of Queens College (New York City), this 
booklet consists of 300 concrete and varied sugges- 
tions for developmental reading activities from grade 
one to nine. As many as 40 of these activities are 
concerned with reading readiness, and the authors 
maintain that “the teacher cannot sit back and wait 
for children to attain readiness for reading” (p. 10). 
The content is functional and virtually every word is 
made to count, 
abundant? 


Need methods texts be so long and go 


Specialists in reading methodology can profit by 
perusing “La ensefianza de la lectura por el método 
global,” a recently published translation of a work 
Almost half 
of its content is an overview of the historical develop- 


by the Belgian scholar, J. E. Segers.” 


ment ef reading instruction in various countries, while 
the remainder deals with the psychological founda- 
tions and different reading procedures. Of particular 
reference interest is the 389-item bibliography of writ- 
ings in French, Flemish, English, German, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, and Polish. Al- 
though some of the material is quite superficial and 
secondary, the book itself, whether in the original 
French or Spanish translation, will serve as antidote 
to insularity. 

A good idea in publishing that might be considered 
by university departments of education is represented 
in “Studies in the Psychology of Reading,” by Wil- 
liam C. Morse, Francis A. Ballantine, and W. Robert 
Nixon. This publication consists of abridgments of 
three doctoral theses on eye-movements in reading 
direeted by Professor Irving H. Anderson at the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. The material is rather technical, 


but the procedures are given in detail and the eonelu- 


Ail three studies econ- 
tribute significant findings which add to the under- 
standing of the relationship of eye-movements to read- 
ing. One bibliography serves sufficient references for 


sions are clearly set forth. 


this tripartite monograph. 


2 The original book was entitled ‘‘La psychologie de la 
lecture’’ (Antwerp: De Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 
1939). 
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A similar collection, although not on the doctoral 
level, is the second volume of “Studies in Reading,” 
issued by the Scottish Council for Research in Edu- 
eation. This is made up of three theses in education 
and the late Gregor MacGregor’s catalogue of reading 
deficiencies and their remedies. The longest study, 
the relaticn children’s 
reading ability, by Violet M. McLaren, presents a 
competent survey of the experimental literature (Alli- 
son Davis omitted) and a description of the testing of 
1,080 Glasgow children aged five to eight. A major 
result is that “the differences in attainment between 
children at different social levels tend to persist 


of socio-economic status to 


throughout the primary school period and . . . school 


experience does not reduce these discrepancies to any 
considerable degree” (pp. 50-51), but the author does 
not claim any conclusiveness for it. Christian D. Tay- 
lor’s research concludes that “Scottish children show 
higher scores in reading readiness than do American 
children” (p. 79), a fact attributed to the earlier age 
of school entry by the former. Consequently, it ap- 
pears that “reading readiness can be affected by train- 
ing and is not dependent solely on maturation (ibid.). 
Again no claim is made for the finality of the result, 
as is also the ease with Doris C. Dunlop’s conclusion 
that there is no significant difference between the read- 
ing habits or interests of Glasgow children and those 
of American or other British children. 

The central theme of “Clinical Studies in Reading 
II,” edited by Helen M. Robinsen, director of the 
Reading Clinic, University of Chicago, is reading fail- 
ure traceable to children’s visual difficulties. Numer- 
ous researches® by staff members of the clinie and by 
graduate students add important information not only 
to this problem but also to other aspects of reading 
instruction.‘ 
fessional materials, and bibliography of trade books 
for poor readers enhance this work’s reference value. 

A helpful collection of summaries of research on 
“Education and the Mass Media of Communication” 
has been prepared by a committee of the National 
Conference on Research in English under the chair- 
manship of John J. DeBoer, professor of education, 
University of Illinois. This bulletin reprints articles 
which had appeared in Elementary English between 
January and May, 1950. The topies treated in this 


3 For thorough listings of recent studies, consult Wil- 
liam S. Gray, ‘‘Summary of Reading Investigations, July 
1, 1951 to June 30, 1952,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVI, February, 1953, pp. 401-37, and its an- 
nual predecessors. These are especially valuable because 
of the over-all summaries and the bibliographic annota- 
tions. 

4 More likely than not, continental American schodlmen 
are unaware of the researches carried out by their col- 
leagues in Puerto Rico. One practical example is ‘‘ Nor- 
mas para la evaluacién de libros de lectura para la 
escuela elemental’’ (Rio Piedras, P. R.: Universidad de 
Puerto Rico, 1947). 


The case studies, lists of tests and pro- 
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research compilation are magazines, newspapers, 
radio, television, recorded sound aids, and films. Stress 
is laid on the role of mass media in broadening the 
pupil’s educational experiences. 

An interesting experiment which has implications 
for the teaching ef social studies is the doctoral thesis, 
“The Relationship between the Reader’s Attitude and 
Certain Types of Reading Responses,” by Anne 8. 
McKillop, assistant professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Prepared under the 
sponsorship of Arthur I, Gates, this study involved 
tests measuring attitudes toward material of a neutral 
nature and to readings dealing with the controversial 
topics of Negroes, Communism, and Israel-Arab rela- 
tions. The author administered the tests to 512 pupils 
in two New York City high schools and in one located 
in a New Jersey suburban community. Her results 
indicated a positive relation between attitude and 
reading response and her recommendations include 
one, that the school should encourage the development 
of techniques to evaluate evidence and objective atti- 
tudes, 

The 
(Calif.) College continue to offer provocative ideas 
and practices to all who are interested in improving 
instruction in reading. The 15th yearbook, ‘“Develop- 
ing Personal and Group Relationship through Read- 
ing,” is again concerned with definitions of what con- 
stitutes reading, and by this time most people in the 
field are fully aware of the broad definition accepted 
by the conference, namely, that “reading is a total be- 
havior activity” (p.1). The content represents vari- 
ous problems of reading instruction, with the essay 
on map reading perhaps the most unusual in a publi- 
vation of this kind. Also uncommon is the dramatic 
panel discussion by the school and community leaders 
of an imaginary town. Among the contributors are 
W. H. Burton of Harvard University, Peter L. Spen- 
cer, director of the conference, and Henry Neumann 
of the Ethical Culture Society. The 16th yearbook, 
“Mass Communication: A Reading Process,” contains 
papers by such familiar experts as Ruth Strang, John 
J. DeBoer, Paul Witty, and Hilda Taba. In general, 
this volume clings to its theme rather closely and 
makes more frequent use of research materials than is 
It cannot be said, however, that the infor- 
mation is fresh. The latest yearbook has a double 
theme—“‘Reading: the Process of Making Discrimina- 
tive Reactions; The Discovery of Oneself and of 
Others.” Here are explored such matters as the re- 
lation of reading to the emotions, reading for spiritual 
values, the role of literature in the reading program, 
and other objects which are found more often in books 
on reading, Among the writers of note are Edgar 
Dale of the Ohio State University, Gordon W. Allport 
of Harvard University, and E. W. Dolch. 


annual reading conferences at Claremont 


eustomary. 
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Only a little younger and much weightier is the 
series of proceedings issued by the annual conference 
on reading of the University of Chicago under the 
editorship of William 8. Gray, professor of education. 
The 13th installment, “Keeping Reading Programs 
Abreast of the Times,” is centered ou educational 
change and what reading can do to fulfill the demands 
of the new emphases in the schools. Many individuals 
describe the functions of reading in promoting edu- 
cational goals and other more or less conventional 
themes in the area of reading instruction and im- 
provement. ‘The authorship is mainly of the class- 
room-teacher variety and the treatments are usually 
devoid of the generalities which characterize the 
speeches of those far removed from everyday contact 
with children. Now and then some dogmatism creeps 
in, as in the case of the paper on group dynamies (p. 
149). The articles and the bibliographies are designed 
to cover all grades through the junior college. “Pro- 
moting Growth toward Reading through Maturity in 
Interpreting What Is Read,” the 14th yearbook, has 
the same organization, but the content is out of the 
ordinary. Several of the essays might be described as 
literary, dealing as they do with the problems of inter- 
preting poetic mater’als. These are fresh breezes in 
educational literature. 
the other hand, is the current volume, “Improving 
Reading in All Curriculum Areas.” In addition to 
the usual discussions of the impact of reading on 
growth, the problem of reading difficulties, and the 
like, there are sections on how good reading skills can 
help the teaching of science, mathematics, social stud- 
ies, and literature. The question of reading foreign 
languages is overlooked, and this in an age that calls 
itself world-minded. 
not encompassed within the scope of “all curriculum 
areas.” Apart from this lack and apart from a cliché- 
laden essay (pp. 46-50), it may be said that the vol- 
ume is on the whole informative and suggestive. 

The University of Pittsburgh’s contribution to the 
exchange of ideas on reading is in the form of reports 
of annual conferences, all edited by Gerald A. Yoakam, 
professor of education and 
“Reading and the Language Arts in the Sehool Pro- 
gram,” the sixth report, features such specialists as 
Mildred A. Dawson of New York State Teachers Col- 
lege (Fredonia), Gertrude Whipple, supervisor of 
language arts in the Detroit public schools, and Bess 
Goodykoontz of the U. S. Office of Edueation. The 
last-named writer’s papers contain matter not usually 
found in such publications, but in general little that 
is new can be found in the report. “Current Problems 
of Reading Instruction,” the seventh report, is made 
up of good discussions of recent developments, inelud- 
ing a thoughtful article on the alleged decline in the 
amount of reading, by Albert J. Harris of Queens 


Somewhat less impressive, on 


Obviously, the languages are 


conference director. 
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College (Flushing, N. Y.). The inclusion of a few 
essays on the problems of teaching reading in foreign 
countries would have been most welcome. The most 
recent report, “The Content, Selection, and Use of 
Children’s Literature,” is self-descriptive. Of par- 
ticular usefulness to the teacher are the sections and 
bibliographies on books for children. Dr. Yoakam's 
summary in each of the reports brings out the high- 
lights of the various contributions. 

The newest arrival is the series of reports of the 
reading conferences held at the University of Dela- 
ware under the editorship of Russell G. Stauffer, 
director of the Reading Clinic. “What Parents Can 
Do to Help Their Children in Reading,” the initial 
issue, is a functional guide for parents of pre-school, 
grade, and high-school children. The suggestions are 
abundantly supplied by supervisors, administrators, 
and professors, with but two classroom teachers rep- 
“Reading Instruction in the Total School 
Program” devotes attention to differentiated reading 
instruction, the development of concepts, and current 
problems in raising the level of the teaching of read- 
ing. This bulletin, directed at the educator, is mostly 
by contributors from adjacent states. The most re- 
cent report, “Reading for Meaning,” is the most sub- 
stantial in the series. It discusses the nature and de- 
velopment of reading, the improvement of compre- 
hension, and the nature and development of critical 
reading. Among the writers are Professor William 
S. Gray and Dean J. Conrad Seegers of Temple Uni- 
It is to be hoped that 


resented. 


” 


versity’s Teachers College. 
these reports will continue to grow in substance, scope, 
and effectiveness. 

Much is still being written on the psychology, prin- 
ciples, and procedures of the teaching of reading, and 
more will continue to be written. Textbooks, research 
articles, exhortatory and denunciatory essays in year- 
books, pamphlets, and other printed works will re- 
Confer- 
ences, workshops, seminars, series of lectures, and re- 
fresher courses will remind the teacher, administrator, 
and parent of what has to be done if American youth 
and adulthood are to attain the literacy essential to 
the good democratic life. Downright detractors of 
the educational system and more benevolent critics 
will go on maintaining that the schools are not doing 
all they should in the teaching of the most basie of the 
Three R’s, while professional and Jay counter-crities 
will dutifully rush to the defense of the education- 
that-is by damning the education-that-was. 

Such is the general outlook at the present time. 
IXven the most benign observer must concede that the 
high-flown terminology and the assiduous activity have 
not resulted in any appreciable gains in the over-all 
reading level of the population. Clearly, there is much 
more work to be accomplished, perhaps in the form 


peat what has already been often repeated. 
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of the forthcoming Workshop in Corrective (what 
happened to Remedial?) Reading at the University 


of Chicago. Possibly it may be necessary to expand 


The heading Teacher, that five-a-year magazine pub- 
lished by the International Council for the Improve- 


ment of Reading Instruction. There is no intention 


here to belittle or question the efforts to promote read- 


ing skills. It is, rather, the aim of the writer to un- 


derscore all that is being done and to eall for more. 
At the same time, it is necessary to point out that 
these steps constitute only part of the solution. Seri- 
ous and open-minded educational specialists must re- 
consider the entire educational program and root out 
those factors which contribute to the low status of 
reading. And this is not a matter of mere method- 


ology. 
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DR. EARL J. McGRATH’S LETTER 
OF RESIGNATION 

The letter of resignation sent by Dr. Earl J. Me- 
Grath to the President is a matter of such importance 
for education that tts publication here is justified. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I wish respectfully to submit my resignation from 
the office of U. S. Commissioner of Education. I do 
this with some reluctance, first, because I have put 
four of the most active years of my life into the de- 
velopment of that office. Secondly, Commissioners of 
Education have not found it necessary to resign with 
changes in the Administration. In resigning, there- 
fore, I would not wish to create the impression that 
I endorsed the conception that the commissionership 
of education should be a political appointment. 

Nevertheless I consider it desirable to withdraw in 
protest at this time because budgetary actions of the 
Government have in the past few weeks cut deeply 


into the program of this Office and markedly damaged 
the morale of a highly competent professional staff. 
Knowing of your own personal interest in education 
it seemed proper to place a record of these actions 
before you. 

Public Law 550 (82nd Congress) required the U. S. 
Office of Edueation to perform specific new responsi- 
bilities with a view to preventing the serious abuses 
which oceurred under earlier Veterans educational 
legislation. House Report No. 1375 of the House Se- 
lect Committee to Investigate Educational, Training, 
and Loan Guaranty Programs under GI Bill clearly 
shows that these abuses cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars. Sinee the Congress reeessed before it ap- 
propriated funds to support these new responsibilities 
whieh it had placed upon the Office of Education, the 
Bureau of the Budget, as is customary in such in- 
stances, authorized the spending of funds appropri- 
ated for other activities which the Office normally 
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carries on. After some two hundred thousand dollars 
had been spent in good faith this Congress refused 
to appropriate the necessary funds to wipe out the 
accumulated deficit. In appraising the severity of 
this loss in funds it should be remembered that the 
Salaries and Expenses item in the Oftice of Education 
budget is only about three million dollars. 

The result has been a reduction in force of 71 per- 
sons on the staff of the Office of Education and a 
prospective furlough without pay for the others be- 
fore June 30. Steps are being taken I understand to 
secure sufficient funds to make this furlough unneces- 
sary but in view of the failure of earlier efforts to get 
funds to offset the deficit, the outlook can hardly be 
termed bright. Moreover, if there were hope of sub- 
stantially larger funds for 1954 the damage already 
done might at least in part be repaired. But the 
budget which the Bureau of the Budget now allows 
for next fiscal year includes additional reductions 
which will further damage the program of the Office 
of Education even if the Congress allows the full 
amounts proposed. 

There are serious problems in American education 
today, problems which demand national attention and 
action. They can and should be dealt with completely 
within the American traditions of State and local 
control of education. But if this desirable goal is 
to be reached the necessary professional resources will 
be required at the national level in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

In my annual report to the Congress for 1952 I 
identified some of these problems which urgently re- 
quire attention. 
as illustrations. 


The enumeration of a few will serve 
There are thousands of children of 


Events 
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migratory workers who get little or no education; 
there are problems in connection with the education 
of the handicapped; we need to expand adult edu- 
cation, especially the education of the illiterate of 
which there are some 10 million in our land; the vo- 
ational education program of the country needs to 
be extended to many more high school youth; there is 
need for cooperative projects related to the promo- 
tion of the teaching of foreign languages which have 
become so important in the light of our world respon- 
sibilities. In spite of the urgency of these matters 
many of the activities which the staff had already 
begun in these fields, or others planned, will now have 
to be curtailed or completely abandoned. 

I understand and I am sympathetic to the need to 
economize in Government spending and to balance 
the budget. But it does not seem to me, Mr. President, 
wise publie policy to reduce the quality of the edu- 
eation of American children as has been done at a 
saving of such small sums while we continue as a 
Nation to spend billions for other purposes. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. President, I ean not 
in good conscience be a party to the carrying out of 
such a policy, and I therefore submit my resignation 
at this time in order not to have to undergo the em- 
barrassment of trying to defend before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee at 11:00 a.m. today a 
budget which I consider indefensible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Earl J. MeGrath 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
The President 
The White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 





“TIME.TO GET ANGRY” 

THE open season for commencement addresses will 
begin shortly. There will no doubt be much search- 
ing of heart and brain to discover appropriate themes. 
As a theme the idea that the world is eagerly waiting 
for young men and women armed with diplomas is 
passé, 
wasted, if students have not heard in almost every 


The four years in college will have been 


class that the times are fraught with crises, a fact 
which 
offers plenty of scone for oratory, but that too is a 
theme with which every graduate should be familiar 


eliminates another theme. Freedom always 


after four years in college, if he has already become 
sceptical about it as a result of the recent activities 
of investigating committees. 

Far more important perhaps than any of the themes 
mentioned would be “The Responsibility of the Edu- 


The theme is certainly not new; Vit- 
torino da Feltre had something to say about it more 


ated Person.” 


than four centuries ago, for the strength of a sound 
educational theory lies in the fact that its core re- 
mains unchanging. Freedom is always hard to win 
but only because its real attainment is useless unless 
accompanied by a sense of moral obligation. 

What the responsibility of the educated man means 
in these days of crisis, created by the charges against 
the educational institutions of the country and by the 
investigators, is implied in the title of an address 
delivered by James KE. Carey, secretary-treasurer, 
C.1.0., at Harvard University on the occasion of 
Charter Day. That title was “Time To Get Angry: 
A Counter-Offensive to the Attack on American Edu- 
cation.” Mr. Carey rightly asks a question justified 
by the circumstances : 
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But where are our academic leaders, the people most 
concerned in this insidious drive to undermine the educa- 
tional pillars of our democratic structure? 

I have missed strong, wrathful voices rising from the 
academic world to join with the protests of religious, 
labor, and political leaders. I cannot believe they are 
in retreat, that they have already been terrorized, that 
they are willing to let others wage the brunt of their 
battle for them. I am sure that these leaders will soon 
come forth from American education. They must come 
forth to challenge this threat to their democratic heritage, 
to one of the foundations of the free world. 


This is a challenge not only to members of the edu- 
cational profession but also to the students that they 
are educating as the guardians of that democratic 
heritage. 
on both teachers and their students.—I. L. K. 


The responsibility of guardianship rests 


BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED 
FOR THE KING GEORGE VI 
MEMORIAL FUND 


Lewis W. Doucuas, former ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s and national chairman of the 
English-Speaking Union of the United States, has 
announced the appointment of five prominent British 
and American residents of Great Britain as overseas 
representatives of the King George VI Memorial 
Fund. The purpose of the fund, which is sponsored 
by the English-Speaking Union, is to bring 50 young 
men and women to this country annually for study 
and training in technical, professional, and scientific 
fields. 

In announcing the appointment of the committee, 
Mr. Douglas said he had received acceptances from: 
Herbert Agar, former editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Pulitzer Prize winner, now a member of 
the executive staff at the American Embassy, London, 
and member of the U. 8. Educational Commission in 
the United Kingdom; Geoffrey Crowther, former 
deputy head of Britain’s Joint War Production Staff, 
governor of the London School of Economies, and, 
since 1938, editor of The Economist; Sir Oliver 
Franks, former provost, Queen’s College, Oxford, and, 
from 1948 to 1952, British Ambassador to the United 
States; Dr. Arthur L. Goodhart, master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, feliow at Nuffield College, and 
member of the U. S. Educational Commission in the 
United Kingdom; and Herbert D. Hughes, principal, 
Ruskin College, Oxford, and former Labor member 
of Parliament. 

Thousands of Americans have contributed, to date, 
more than $270,000 to the memorial fund. Their 
names and those of all whose contributions are re- 
ceived prior to June 3 will be inscribed in a hand- 
printed, moroceco-bound volume which is to be pre- 
sented this summer to Queen Elizabeth. 
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CHANGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO’S COLLEGE PROGRAM 


CHANGES in the University of Chicago’s college pro- 
gram, to emphasize education of high-school gradu- 
ates, have been recommended to the faculty, according 
to an announcement by Lawrence A. Kimpton, chan- 


cellor. The recommended program will integrate spe- 
cialized study with the general education now offered 
in the college. The new curriculum normally will re- 
quire four years after high-school graduation for the 
bachelor’s degree. Capable students, as now, can 
qualify in somewhat less than normal time. The 
recommendations were made by a special faculty com- 
mittee representing the college and the graduate di- 
visions. Emery T. Filbey, vice-president emeritus, 
acted as chairman. 

The majority of students entering the college since 
the end of the war have been high-school graduates, 
many of whom are interested in specialized study. 
The committee’s proposal is to combine the general 
education of the college with the training which the 
specialized divisions can offer, thus meeting the in- 
terests of the high-school graduates. 

The university will continue to admit qualified stu- 
dents who have not completed high school. Placement 
tests that recognize educational achievement, and other 
means of acceleration, likewise will be continued. 

It is proposed that the college and the graduate 
divisions jointly award the bachelor of arts or the 
bachelor of science degree according to the field in 
which the student does his specialized study. In ad- 
dition, a bachelor of arts degree in general education 
will be awarded solely by the college. 

On approval by the council of the senate, acting for 
the university faculty, committees representing the 
college and the divisions will undertake organization 
of the new requirements for the degree. The pro- 
gram in the biological sciences for the bachelor of 
science degree has already been approved and will be 
offered beginning this autumn. 


THE EMPIRE STATE FOUNDATION OF 
INDEPENDENT LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES 


ELEcTION of 12 directors-at-large to the board of 
the Empire State Foundation of Independent Liberal 
Arts Colleges was announced after the foundation’s 
first annual meeting, April 30, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. The foundation was incorporated in 
March, 1952, with the primary aim of soliciting and 
distributing funds from individuals and business en- 
terprises for promotion of the work of the 22 member 
colleges. The new directors, who are to represent the 
general public rather than any particular institution, 
are: Chester I. Barnard, former president, Rocke- 


feller Foundation and General Education Board; 
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James A. Farley, chairman of the board, Coca-Cola 
Export Company; Marion B. Folsom, Under-Seere- 
tary of the Treasury; Harry Emerson Fosdick, pas- 
tor emeritus, Riverside Church; John M. Hancock, 
partner, Lehman Brothers; George V. Holton, chair- 
man of the board, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Ine.; Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., president and diree- 
tor, Steuben Glass, Ine.; Devereux C. Josephs, presi- 
dent and director, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Jack I. Straus, president, R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, Ine.; Cloud Wampler, president, Carrier Cor- 
poration; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., director and presi- 
dent, International Business Machines; and Owen D. 
Young, honorary chairman of the board, General 
Electric Company. 

Carter Davidson, president, Union College (Sche- 
nectady), was re-elected chairman of the board of 
the foundation. 
year terms, include: Alan W. Brown, president, Ho- 
bart and William Smith Colleges (Geneva), 
chairman; Katherine G. Blyley, president, Keuka 
College (Keuka Park), secretary; and Louis J. Long, 
president, Wells College (Aurora), treasurer. 

Presidents of the member colleges have conferred 
with officers of about 150 corporations since the foun- 
dation became active last fall, Dr. Davidson reported, 
adding that “most corporations are faced with the 
difficulty of a shift in corporate policy, but are care- 
fully studying the problem.” 


Other officers, re-elected for one- 


vice- 
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THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION PLANS AN 
ALUMNI OFFICE 
THE Institute of International Edueation is organ- 


izing an “alumni office” with a world-wide scope. Its 
20,000 “alumni” are being traced, and contact is be- 
ing re-established with the American students who 
have gone abroad and the men and women from 
nearly 80 countries who onee studied or trained in 
U.S. colleges and universities through international | 
scholarship programs administered by the institute. 

This establishment of an international alumni office 
was announced in the 33rd Annual Report published 
recently by the Institute, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York. 

One of the main purposes of the alumni program 
is to aid the institute in evaluating the exchanges ad- 
Study 
of the subsequent careers of exchange students ean 


ministered by this agency in the past 33 years. 


help to indicate whether or not exchange programs are 
contributing to international understanding. Plans 
for future programs can be based on the findings 
of this study. 

Along with its own alumni office, the institute is 
gathering information on all individuals who have 
taken part in educational exchanges during the past 
25 years. This information, never previously brought 
together, will eventually provide educators and gov- 
ernment officials with a comprehensive picture of the 
exchange-of-persons activities in recent years. 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, has been ap- 
pointed president, University of Alabama, to succeed 
John M. Gallalee when the latter retires in September. 


Chester M. Alter, whose appointment as dean, 
Graduate School, Boston University, was noted in 
these columns, June 2, 1945, has been appointed 
chancellor, University of Denver (Colo.), to succeed 
Levette J. Davidson. Dr. Davidson was named acting 
chancellor after the resignation of Albert C. Jacobs, 
whose appointment as 
(Hartford, Conn.) was reported in Scnoon. anp So- 


ciety, November 25, 1952. 


president, Trinity College 


Henry C. Herge, director, Bureau of Higher Edu- 
eation, Connecticut State Department of Edueation, 
has been named dean, School of Education, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick, N. J.), to sueceed James 
Donald Neill, associate professor of education, whose 
appointment as acting dean was reperted in ScHoo. 
AND Society, July 14, 1951. 


Gordon B. Carson, former member of the engineer- 
ing staff, Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland, 
Ohio), has been appointed dean, College of Engi- 
neering, Ohio State University, to sueceed Lawrence 
D. Jones, secretary of the college, serving as acting 
dean since the death of Charles E. MacQuigg, April 
24, 1952. 


Walter J. Seeley, chairman, department of electri- 
eal engineering, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), has 
been named dean, College of Engineering, to succeed 
William H. Hall, who is retiring this spring. 

Dorothy Marple, former assistant to the dean of 
women, Duke University, has been appointed dean of 
women, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.), to succeed 
Evelyn Carlfelt effective September 1. Miss Carlfelt, 
will assume, July 7, the duties of assistant direetor 
of admissions. 

James H. Potter, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, University of Illinois, has been named associate 
(Hoboken, 
N. J.), and also has been appointed professor of 


dean, Stevens Institute of Technology 


mechanical engineering and head of the department. 
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Philip S. Klein, professor of American history, 
Pennsylvania State College, has been named head of 
the department of history, effective July 1. Dr. 
Klein will succeed Alfred C. Pundt, professor of 
European history. 


John C. Dowling, instructor in Spanish, University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed head of the de- 


partment of foreign languages, Texas Technological 


College (Lubbock), effective the fall semester. 


Four acting chairmen of the University of New 
Mexico have been named chairmen of their depart- 
ments: Bonner Crawford (secondary education), 
Benjamin Sacks (history, effective July 1), C. T. 
Grace (mechanical engineering), and Grace Elser 
(home economics, effective in July). 


Robert Bierstedt, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Illinois, has been appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of sociology and 
anthropology, College of the City of New York, effee- 
tive September 1. 


Frederick B. Deknatel, whose advancement to pro- 
fessor of fine arts, Harvard University, was noted in 
Scuoo, anp Society, January 25, 1947, has been 
named William Dorr Boardman Professor of Fine 
Arts to succeed Wilhelm R. Koehler, who will retire 
with emeritus rank on July 1. Other Harvard ap- 
pointments Bruce Chalmers, 
physical metallurgy, University of Toronto (Canada), 
Metallurgy; and 


were; professor of 
as Gordon MeKay Professor of 
Zelman Cowen, dean, faculty of law, University of 
visiting Law 
Faculty members 


Melbourne (Australia), as lecturer, 
School (academic year 1953-54). 
who are retiring with emeritus rank at the end of the 
academic year are: John D. Black, Henry Lee Pro- 
fessor of Keonomies; Emory Leon Chaffee, Rumford 
Professor of Physics and Gordon McKay Professor 
of Applied Physies; Melvin T. Copeland, George 
Fisher Baker Professor of Administration and diree- 
tor of research, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration; Clarence H. Haring, Robert Woods Bliss 
Professor of Latin-American History and Economies; 
Clarence Irving Lewis, Edgar Pierce Professor of 
Philosophy; Richard von Mises, Gordon MeKay Pro- 
fessor of Aerodynamics and Applied Mathematies; 
and Chester L. Dawes, associate professor of electrical 


engineering. 


Harry B. Freeman, Jr., member of the investment 
staff, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
was recently appointed assistant treasurer of the 
association and of the College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


The following officers were elected at the recent 
annual meeting of the Society for Research in Child 
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Development held at Fels Research Institute (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio): president, H. V. Meredith, Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, State University of 
Iowa; and secretary, Celia Burns Stendler, whose 
appointment as professor of education, Universtiy of 
Illinois, was reported in ScHooL aNp Society, Febru- 
ary 9, 1952. Those elected as members of the govern- 
ing council were: Roger Barker, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Kansas; Nancy Bayley, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare (Berkeley 4, Calif.) ; Icie 
Macy Hoobler, director, Research Laboratory, Chil- 
dren Fund of Michigan; Boyd McCandless, Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station; Esther McGinnis, 
American Home Economies Association (Washington 
9, D. C.); and Carroll E. Palmer, medical director, 
field research branch, Division of Chronic Diseases and 
Tuberculosis, Department of Health, Education, and 
W. Richards is continuing as 
treasurer of the society and editor of Child Develop- 
ment publications. Drs. Barker and McCandless were 
also elected to the advisory committee. 


Thomas 


Franklin L. Bentley, professor and head of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry, Pennsylvania State 
College, will retire with emeritus rank on June 30. 
William L. Henning, professor of animal husbandry, 
will succeed Professor Bentley. J. Orvis Keller also 
will retire on June 30 after 19 years as director of 
the general extension program. Edward L. Keller, 
assistant director of general extension, will succeed 
Mr. Keller. 

The following staff members of Central Michigan 
College of Education (Mt. Pleasant) will retire in 
June: Ernest J. Merrill, head of the departments 
of physies and chemistry; Rose J. Hogue, head of 
the department of home economics; and Edna M. 
Ifeilbronn, associate professor of science. 


Florence Victoria Innis will retire at the close of the 
academie year as professor of home economics and 
head of the department, Albright College (Reading, 
Pa.). Anna Heere Smith, associate professor of 
home economics, will succeed Professor Innis. 


Coming Events 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) will present 
its Fifth Annual Conference on American Foreign 
Policy, July 11-16. The conference, with the theme 
“American Foreign Policy: a Global Re-assessment,” 
will inelude the following speakers in addition to 
those reported in these columns, May 9, 1953: Salman 
A. Ali, second seeretary, Embassy of Pakistan; Rob- 
ert Austin, vice-president, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.; William G. Avirett, special assistant, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Har- 
lan Cleveland, former assistant director for Europe, 
Mutual Security Ageney, and executive editor, The 
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Reporter; Hon. J. G. De Beus, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Netherlands; Ambassador John C. 
Dreier, U. S. representative to the Organization of 
American States; Nuri Eren, director, Turkish In- 
formation Office; James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, Coca-Cola Company; Pyo Wook Han, coun- 
sellor, Korean Embassy; Harry N. Howard, United 
Nations adviser, Department of State; Paul E. Jaynes, 
special regional assistant, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion; Edgar MeInnis, president, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs; Hon. Andre Michalopoulos, 
adviser to the Greek Embassy; Charles Muller, secre- 
tary of embassy, Belgian Embassy; Hon. Ferene 
Nagy, former Prime Minister of Hungary; Benjamin 
Peralta, counsellor, Embassy of Ecuador; Hon. Dean 
Rusk, president, The Rockefeller 
Federico Sensi, first secretary, Embassy of Italy; 


Foundation; 


Sir Perey Spender, Ambassador from Australia; 
William 
Trade Council; and Hon. Ryuji Takeuchi, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Japan. 

The 16th Annual Reading Conference of the Uni- 
versity of Chicage will be held June 29-July 2. With 
a theme concerning corrective reading in the classroom 


S. Swingle, president, National Foreign 


and the clinic, the conference will diseuss student 
reading problems in grades ranging from kinder- 
garten through college. 


The Third Annual Southern California Conference 
on Economic Education will be held on the campus of 
Pomona College (Claremont), July 5-24. The con- 
ference will assist secondary teachers in providing 
young people with accurate information concerning 
the nation’s economy and how this economy influences 
their lives. 


The American College Public Relations Association 
will hold its annual convention in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, June 28-July 1. Theme of the convention will 
be “Mobilizing Support for Higher Education.” Ac- 
cording to the association’s News Letter, May 1, 1953, 


“the seminars on college and university development 
should be most popular this year. 


In about half of 
the 693 colleges and universities surveyed, public re- 
lations is organizationally combined with fund-raising 


” Registration and reservation 


and development... . 
forms may be obtained from Parry D. Sorensen, di- 
rector of public relations, University of Utah, or from 
Marvin W. Topping, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The American Association of University Women 
will hold its biennial national convention in Minne- 
apolis (Minn.), June 22-26. Susan B. Riley, presi- 
dent of the association and professor of English, 
(Nashville, 
Tenn.), states that the convention “will foeus atten- 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
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tion on two forces of paramount importance: Educa- 
tion, which has long been the chief concern of the 
association, and Freedom, our most priceless posses- 
sion as citizens of a democracy.” 


Recent Deaths 

Edwin Raymond Theis, research associate and diree- 
tor, tanning research department, Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.), died, April 25, at the age of fifty- 
six years, according to a report received by Scuoo. 
AND Society, May 20. Dr. Theis had served as re- 
search associate and associate director (1921-26), 
tanners research laboratory, University of Cincinnati 
(Ohio); associate professor of chemical engineering 
(1927-38), and professor and director, tanning re- 
search (since 1938), Lehigh University. 

The Most Reverend Patrick Joseph McCormick, 
rector, Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), and auxiliary Bishop, Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, D. C., died, May 20, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Bishop MeCormick had served as diocesan 
superintendent of (1906-10), Hartford 
(1911-14), asso- 
ciate professor (1914-18), professor (since 1918), 
acting rector (1935-36), vice-rector (1936-43), and 
rector (since 1943), Catholic University of America. 


schools 
(Conn.); instructor of education 


The Reverend Henry F. Offerman, professor emeri- 
tus, Lutheran Theological Seminary (Philadelphia), 
died, May 21, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. 
Offerman, who was born in Hanover, Germany, had 
served the seminary as professor of New Testament 
theology (1910-44). 


Walter Thomas Elder, bursar and director of stu- 
dents, Rutgers University College and University Ex- 
tension Division (New Brunswick, N. J.), died, May 
21, at the age of sixty years. Professor Elder had 
served the university sinee 1925. 


Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, Edmund Cogs- 
well Converse Professor Emeritus of Banking and 
Finanee, Harvard University, died, May 24, at the 
age of eighty years. Dr. Sprague had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in economies (1898-1904), as- 
sistant professor (1904-05), assistant professor of 
banking and finance (1908-13), and Edmund Cogs- 
well Converse Professor (1913-41). He had also 
served as professor of economics (1905-08), the Im- 
perial University, Tokyo, Japan. 


= Ld; L 





BAHM, ARCHIE J. Philosophy: An Introduction. Pp. 
xiv +441. John Wiley & Sons, Inec., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1953. $4.50. 
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This is designed to provide a quick yet comprehensive grasp 
of the nature of philosophy, its problems, its types, its 
main issues—-with a suggestion for resolving personal 
philosophical predicaments. 


ROBERT G., GRACE M. 
EVELYN A. HANSHAW. — Living 
Zook 3. Pp. v+200+32. Living Your English. 
Book 4. Pp. v+198+31. Both illustrated. D. C. 
Health and Company, Boston 16. 1953. $1.00 each. 


This new series presents a considerably simpler approach 
to an admittedly difficult subject. 


DAVIS, AND 
Your English. 


COLTON, 


COREY, STEPHEN M._ Action Research to Improve 
School Practices. Pp. xii+161. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27. 1953. $3.00. 

A helpful resource for all teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators who are dissatisfied with current practices 
but unsure how to effect desirable changes. 


Every School Needs a Library. Unpaged. The New 

England School Development Council, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1952. 
Through providing adequate book tools and building skills 
in the use of those tools, the school library helps in the 
process of making an informed citizenry who either know 
the answers or know where and how to find them. 


HYMES, JAMES L., JR. Effective Home-School Rela- 
tions. Pp. viit+264. Tllustrated by Hal Doremus. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1953. $3.50. 
Effective home-school relations can bridge the chasm cre- 
ated by the lack of understanding between parents and 
teachers, give parents peace of mind about their children’s 
education, and guarantee that today’s knowledge will be 
used for the youngster's well-being. 


Middle Eastern Affairs.’’ 
200. Couneil for Middle Eastern 
42nd Street, New York 36. 1953. 


Vol. IV, No. 5. Pp. 153- 
Affairs, 11 West 
20 cents. 


‘National Foundation for Educational Research in Eng- 
land and Wales.’’ Statement of Policy. Pp. 16. 
National Foundation for Educational Research, 79 
Wimpole Street, London W 1. 6d. 

The executive committee decided to issue this statement 
defining the foundation's policy and indicating the general 
direction in which it now intends to develop its work. 


ORATA, PEDRO T. Fundamental Education in an 
American Community. Pp, 220. United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 1953. $1.50. 

The author was helped by the staff of the Little Wound 
Day School, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 
° 


‘Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Em- 
ployees, 1952-53.’’ NEA Research Bulletin No. 2. 
Vol. XXXII. Pp. 66-95. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
1953. 50 cents; quantity rates. 
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viii+407. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 
17. 1953. $6.00. ‘ 
The author presents a frank and informative history of 
this noted philanthropy, its operations, the development 
of its policies, and their effects upon American education. 
e 

SHEATS, PAUL H., CLARENCE D. JAYNE, AND 
RALPH B. SPENCE. Adult Education: A Commun- 
ity Approach, Pp. xiii+530. The Dryden Press, New 
York 19. 1953. $5.75. 
However firm or tenuous the individual citizen's attach- 
ment to adult education may be, the assumption behind the 
preparation of this book is that adult education has been 
and must continue to be a people’s movement, with its 
major focus in the local community. 
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write today to find out how you may retire with 
an income of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
plus an income that fluctuates with dividend earn- 
ings and capital values of the common stocks in the 
Fund. 
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